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NEUENAHR 


EvEEYBODY  lias  been  "  up  tlie  Ehine;"  or,  if  not,  they  at  least 
know  all  about  it.  So  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  all  on  that  well- 
trodden  field.  But  Neuenahr  is  new  ground.  For  a  full  week,  in 
my  recent  sojourn  there,  I  was  a  solitary  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  place, 
— enjoying  the  only  ostensible  advantage  of  such  peculiarity,  in 
having  Galignani  all  to  myself  in  the  "  Lese-zimmer."  That  was 
all  very  well ;  but  for  their  own  sakes  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Neuenahr  in  the  second,  I  am  of  opinion  that  not  a  few  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  (and  women)  should  be  there  in  the  coming 
year ;  and  the  reasons  why  I  will  proceed  to  state. 

On  the  1st  of  August  I  had  started  for  Schwalbach,  in  Nassau, 
proposing  to  atone  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  a  season's  hard  work  by 
a  saturation,  or  supersaturation  of  the  system,  with  the  delectable 
contents  of  the  "  Wein-brunnen."  On  former  occasions  I  had 
gratefully  experienqed  the  benefit  of  this,  under  the  kind  and  skilful 
guidance  of  my  friend  Dr  Genth,  the  much  and  justly  esteemed 
physician  of  the  place.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  carried  with 
me  from  home  a  rheumatic  twinge  of  the  shoulder,  and  this,  instead 
of  becoming  soothed  by  the  bubbling  bath  of  the  brunnen,  grew 
worse,  and  on  the  fourth  day  broke  out  into  an  acute  attack,  which 
threatened  to  be  serious. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  aggravation,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
was  the  having  sat  for  some  minutes  (instead  of  walking  about — 
"  keeping  moving" — as  Kur-gaste  normally  do),  about  sunset,  by 
the  brink  of  a  muddy  pond,  which  seems  to  be  intended  for  pleasure 
and  recreation,  but  which  really  serves  only  for  the  generation  and 
retention  of  damps  and  chills.    I  do  hope  that  Dr  Genth  will  put 
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all  liis  ^personal  and  professional  influence  into  an  effort  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  evil.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  reputation  and 
usefulness  of  such  an  admirable  spa  should  be  endangered  by  a 
manifest  blunder,  of  most  easy  remedy.  To  the  profession  the 
waters  are  well  known  as  an  invaluable  chalybeate,  beautifully 
aerated,  of  most  easy  digestion.  But  along  with  this  great  and 
good  quality  of  the  place,  there  are  associated  certain  disadvantages, 
which  it  does  not  require  a  medical  eye  in  the  visitor  to  detect  im- 
mediately on  arrival.  The  little  town  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  punch- 
bowl :  a  deep  hollow,  of  very  limited  dimensions,  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  considerable  elevations,  almost  amounting  to  hills.  Through 
that  hollow  a  brook  runs  (the  hack  of  the  place),  from  swampy 
sources  above.  By  the  side  of  the  brook  is  the  brunnen  ;  and  above 
that,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  are  the  pleasure-grounds,  with  good 
gravel-walks,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Kur-gaste  as  they  drink — for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  the  regular  and  rigid  discipline  of  a 
glass  of  water  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  with  steady  walking 
between  hands.  In  the  upper  range  of  these  walks,  the  brook 
trickles  down  through  a  wet,  sour  meadow  or  marsh,  covered  with 
rank  grass  and  weeds,  and  terminates  in  the  muddy  pool  or  puddle 
already  alluded  to ;  where  there  are  some  ducks  and  swans,  and  no 
end  of  lazy  carp ;  where,  too,  the  musicians  take  their  stand,  and 
where  the  Kur-gaste  mainly  love  to  congregate.  On  a  hot  sunny 
day,  towards  noon,  all  looks  gay  and  wholesome ;  but  in  the  early 
morning,  when  you  strike  away  to  some  hill-top,  and  look  back, 
you  find  the  whole  town  overlaid  with  a  thick  white  fog,  which,  on 
more  minute  examination,  may  be  found  to  have  its  root  and  centre, 
as  it  were,  in  this  same  pond  and  pleasure-ground.  The  same 
thing,  to  a  less  extent,  is  apt  to  occur  at  night  too ;  and,  adding  to 
this  the  inevitable  peculiarity  of  such  a  place,  as  to  climate — in 
having  hot,  sultry  days,  with  chill  or  even  cold  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  the  change  coming  suddenly,  especially  at  sundown — 
one  is  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  rheumatic,  bronchitic,  and  other 
complications  are  apt  to  disturb  the  otherwise  prosperous  Kur. 

Such  a  climate,  in  its  larger  aspect,  may  not  be  within  the  reach 
of  mending ;  but  surely  the  evil  that  depends  on  the  obvious  local 
cAuse  might  be  at  once  removed.    What  could  be  easier  than  to 
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drain  the  wet  meadow,  converting  it  into  good  firm  grass  (a  thing, 
by  the  way,  with  which  the  Germans  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  famil- 
iar), at  the  same  time  drying  up  the  pond,  and  making  it  a  good 
bowling-green,  or  laying  it  out  in  flower-beds  ?  And  while  their 
hand  was  in,  I  wO'uld  strongly  counsel  an  extension  of  the  drainage 
to  the  town  itself — a  treatment  of  which  it  stands  most  wofully  in 
need.  In  some  parts  of  the  streets,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  hotels, 
the  stench  from  inefficient  drains  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any  attempt 
at  such  things  at  all)  is  not  only  most  offensive,  but  most  prejudi- 
cial. No  wonder  that  gastric  fever  is  ever  and  anon  showing  itself  \ 
And  no  wonder  that  Kur-gaste  take  odd  turns  every  now  and  then, 
without  well  knowing  the  reason  why ! 

Let  the  honest  Schwalbachians  at  once  set  about  the  thorough 
draining  of  their  town,  by  (I  won't  say  a  reform,  but  an)  institution 
of  sufficient  sewerage, — than  which  nothing  can  be  easier,  consider- 
ing the  lay  of  the  houses,  and  the  ample  water-power  at  hand.  At 
the  same  time,  let  the  authorities  of  the  hrunnen  rid  this  of  all  ex- 
ternal waters,  leaving  its  own  bubbling  jet  to  play  in  unrivalled 
beauty.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  gain  to  all  con- 
cerned— capable  of  estimation  in  good  florins — will  at  once  be 
great. 

The  proprietors  of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  very  wisely  building 
their  new  houses  more  out  of  the  central  hollow,  on  the  rising  slopes 
around.  That  is  well :  getting  out  of  the  fogs,  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  would  it  not  be  better,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  fog  itself 
"get  out  of  that"  altogether? — a  clearance  which  the  proposed 
drainage  might  be  expected  to  perform,  at  least  in  some  consider- 
able degree. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  querulous  digression,  in  re- 
venge, or  at  least  remembrance,  of  my  sore  shoulder.  Not  at  all. 
I  bear  to  Schwalbach  and  its  people  nothing  but  gratitude  and  much 
good- will — for  favours  received,  as  well  as  for  those  that  yet  may 
be  in  store  for  me.  It  is  for  their  good,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their 
visitors,  that  I  venture  on  this  advice.  I  owe  them  kindness ;  and, 
such  as  it  is,  I  hope  they  will  accept  of  the  present  instalment. 
"  Drain !  drain !  drain !  "  should  be  dinned  into  every  ear  in  Ger- 
many. 
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But,  to  resume.  My  rheumatic  attack,  however,  got  happily 
passed  away  in  its  activity,  during  a  deluge  of  actaea,  which  fortu- 
nately I  had  by  me ;  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  being 
somewhat  in  a  condition  to  travel,  and  instinctively  smelling  the 
savoury  waters  of  Aachen  afar  off,  I  resolved  to  shift  my  quarters 
thither  forthwith.  And  so  I  did,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Dr  Genth. 

This,  indeed,  constitutes  a  remarkable  peculiarity  and  advantage 
of  the  brunnens  of  Nassau.  You  have  located  yourself  in  the 
appropriate  spa  for  some  special  ailment.  A  contre-temps  occurs, 
by  an  unpleasant  intrusion  of  something  fresh  and  diverse.  The 
waters  don't  suit  that ;  neither  does  the  climate,  perhaps.  But  not 
,  far  off  is  another  brunnen,  which  happens  to  be  just  the  very  thing ; 
and  after  a  drive  of  perhaps  not  many  hours,  you  may  be  there 
fitted  to  a  nicety. 

And  so  it  fared  with  me.  Bidding  adieu  to  Schwalbach — at  least 
for  the  time — I  hopped  down  the  Rhine ;  and,  arriving  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  once  claimed  the  benefit  of  its  waters  and  the  care  of 
my  kind  friend  Dr  Velten. 

The  ache-curing  Aix !  It  is  a  wondrous  spa  in  rheumatism. 
Few  cases  of  this,  especially  of  recent  origin,  will  withstand  the 
virtues  of  its  water,  internally  and  externally  applied. 

As  you  approach  the  brunnen's  brink  at  early  morning,  your  sense 
of  smell  is  regaled  with  a  very  strong  appreciation  of  the  sulphurous 
(recalling  the  memories  of  rook-shooting  in  early  days),  just  as  you 
are  preparing  to  trip  down  the  spiral  stair  which  leads  to  the  gush- 
ing water  and  its  attendant  maidens.  You  may  fancy,  in  conse- 
quence, that  a  nauseous  draught  is  in  store  for  you.  But  don't  be 
alarmed :  it  is  not  so.  At  the  very  worst,  the  affair  is  like  that  of 
singed  broth — the  first  mouthful  the  strongest.  And,  for  my  part, 
drinking  the  goblet  dry  at  one  pull,  instead  of  the  sip-sip-sipping 
that  many  indulge  in — a  process  which  tends  to  nausea,  even  in 
the  onlooker — the  draught  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  more 
especially  after  the  first  day  or  two.  Two,  three,  or  more  tumblers- 
ful  are  swallowed,  at  the  usual  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
with  intermediate  stumping.  Then  breakfast.  And  after  a  reason- 
able time  for  digestion,  the  bath  is  to  be  attended  to.    At  first  you 
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steep  in  the  water,  merely,  for  twenty  minutes  or  so.    But  after  a 
few  days  comes  the  douche.   And  that  is  worth  waiting  for.   I  used 
to  think  that  the  height  of  human  felicity,  as  far  as  the  use  of  water 
is  concerned,  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  luxurious  baths  of  Schlan- 
genbad,  where,  in  my  first  experience  of  their  delights,  I  found 
myself  laughing  outright,  as  if  insanely,  through  the  surpassing  in- 
tensity of  enjoyment.    As  one's  limbs  played  frog-fashion  in  the 
silken  water,  it  was  positively  pleasant  to  shout  out  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment and  thanks.  But  the  hot  douche  of  Aix,  applied  to  an 
aching  shoulder  by  the  skilful  hands  of  a  Bock !    That  transcends 
the  other  quite.   You  get  into  your  bath,  and  lie  expectantly  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  ring  your  bell.  The  door  opens,  and  stealthily  glides 
in  M.  Bock,  clad  after  the  fashion  of  an  ancient  Briton,  greeting  you 
with  a  kindly    Bon  jour,  monsieur! "  Freed  from  all  encumbrances, 
save  an  old  bathing-cap  perched  on  his  somewhat  bald  head,  you 
may  have  one  too,  if  you  like — the  cap,  I  mean — but  just  as  well 
not — your  hair  will  be  never  the  worse  of  the  ducking),  he  enters  the 
bath  with  you,  and  loosens  the  portentous  hose.    Now  you  are  at 
his  mercy.  And  his  first  order  is  to  expose  your  back.   Down  comes 
the  douche — not  on  one  place,  but  hopping  lightly  from  spot  to  spot, 
in  jerks  and  tumbles — now  up  the  spine,  now  down ;  now  on  the 
right  side,  now  on  the  left ;  now  across  this  way,  now  across  that 
way ;  the  hand  of  M.  Bock  accompanying  it,  in  rubs  or  kneads — 
and  he  humming,  the  while,  some  crooning  sounds,  which  probably 
are  a  tune,  though  greatly  modified  by  the  roar  of  the  tumbling 
water.    The  sensation  is  exquisitely  grateful,  and  you  begin  to 
think  that  you  can  scarce  have  too  much  of  it,  when  the  word  of 
command  is  heard,  to  turn,  and  the  chest  comes  in  for  a  brief  atten- 
tion.   Then  again,  "Le  jambe !  "  and  up  goes  one  leg,  resting  on 
M.  Bock's  knee.   The  hose  plays  all  over  its  front,  the  hand  accom- 
panying ;  some  parts  more  attended  to  than  others,  none  neglected. 
The  very  toes  are  douched ;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  cere- 
mony which  has  any  dash  of  the  disagreeable  in  it,  for  sometimes, 
when  the  column  of  water  catches  a  toe  on  the  absolute  perpendicu- 
lar, the  sensation  is  apt  to  be  the  least  thing  de  trop.    The  ball  of 
the  great  toe  gets  an  additional  service.    Perhaps  M.  Bock  finds 
the  most  of  his  victims  gouty ;  perhaps  he  has  himself  a  delicacy 
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in  that  part  of  his  frame,  and  has  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  matter. 
N'importe.  "  L'antre  jambe !  " — up  goes  the  other  limb,  to  be 
treated  as  its  fellow.  "  Le  bras ! "  From  the  finger-tips  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  douche  jerks  over  you,  and  in  harmony  with 
it  the  musical  Bock  manipulates.  If  you  happen  to  have  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  there,  you  make  signs  to  that  effect  (or  you 
may  have  previously  arranged  the  matter  by  discourse,  before  the 
din  of  waters  began — there  is  no  opportunity  afterwards — and  you 
had  better,  as  a  general  rule,  keep  your  mouth  shut  during  the  en- 
tire operation),  and  M.  Bock  will  bestow  special  attention  to  that 
locality.  At  first  he  will  douche  it  all  over  in  the  ordinary  way, — 
the  douche-pipe  in  one  hand,  and  rubbing  with  the  other;  and 
then,  fixing  the  pipe  to  the  front  of  his  cap,  and  guiding  it  with  his 
head — which  bobs,  and  wags,  and  jerks,  most  grotesquely,  accord- 
ing as  it  has  to  direct  the  stream — he  takes  both  hands,  and  kneads 
the  tender  parts  most  lovingly.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess, one  is  very  much  reminded  of  old  Isaac's  injunction  to  the 
angler  as  he  sorts  the  worm — to  treat  him  gently,  as  if  you  loved 
him,  and  he  were  a  brother.  And  yet  there  is  not  much  time  for 
sentiment.  All  is  action,  and  that  of  the  smartest,  the  douchee 
having  enough  to  do  sometimes  to  keep  himself  from  drowning.  On 
one  occasion,  my  rest  having  slipped,  the  douche  came  down  on 
my  mouth  and  nostrils  with  a  very  remarkable  effect.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. L'autre  bras !  "  Good :  there  it  is,  to  take  your  will  of. 
And  then,  "  Tout  le  corps !  "  and  all  is  gone  over  again,  so  far  as 
the  trunk  is  concerned;  finishing  with  a  prolonged  salvo  on  the 
back,  the  nozzle  usually  being  removed  from  the  pipe,  so  as  to  give, 
by  a  fuller  column  of  water,  a  greater  eclat  to  the  concluding  act. 
Whereupon  M.  Bock,  again  proffering  respectful  and  kind  considera- 
tions, takes  leave,  with  a  hope  and  prospect  of  meeting  you  again, 
if  not  to-morrow,  next  day  at  farthest.  You  then  ring  for  the  bath- 
man,  who,  as  you  emerge  from  the  troubled  deep,  dripping  like  a 
water-god,  envelopes  you  in  a  sheet,  or  rather  in  a  linen  dressing- 
gown — for  it  has  sleeves,  and  you  put  them  on — of  temperature  so 
hot  and  dry  that  you  almost  wonder  you  do  not  see  it  smoking. 
Well  dried,  you  are  left  to  dress  at  leisure.  And  now  comes  the 
difficulty.    The  atmosphere  of  the  dressing-room  attached  to  the 
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bath  is  so  confined  and  hot,  that,  do  what  you  will,  perspiration 
bursts  profusely  from  every  pore ;  and  as  you  emerge  dressed,  in- 
stead of  being  dry  and  comfortable,  you  may  find  yourself  wet  and 
streaming,  as  if  still  under  the  hands  of  M.  Bock.  This  is  very 
disagreeable,  at  the  least.  In  sultry  weather,  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  season,  it  may  be  quite  safe,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  or  en- 
sconced in  a  bath-chair,  to  proceed  thus  to  your  hotel  or  lodging, 
there  to  redress  and  cool  as  you  best  may.  But  in  cold  weather 
the  matter  becomes  perilous,  and  a  chill  may  more  than  undo  all 
the  benefit  of  the  bath.  In  short,  an  impression  was  made  on  me 
something  to  this  effect :  the  best  thing  in  Aix  is  the  hot  douche — 
the  greatest  want  of  Aix  is  a  cool  dressing-room.  And  the  want  is 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  I  was  glad  to  find.  M.  Dremel, 
the  intelligent  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  bath,  contemplates,  I  un- 
derstand, having  that  defect  thoroughly  rectified  by  next  season. 

Even  as  things  are,  I  know  no  more  admirable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, especially  in  its  more  recent  forms,  than  Aix  and  its  waters. 

Why  have  we  no  such  things  among  ourselves  ?  Why  have  we 
not  hot  douches  in  every  city  and  town  at  the  least  ?  The  waters 
of  Aix  we  cannot  have ;  but  we  can  always  have  water — hot  water 
— and  in  many  places,  hot  sea- water.  And  this,  well  managed  in 
an  effective  douche,  would  certainly  prove  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  affections, 
especially  of  joints,  at  home.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  and  should  be  forthwith  seen  to. 

Well,  a  week  of  Aix  greatly  relieved  my  shoulder ;  but,  though 
right  thankful  for  this,  I  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  town.  It  was 
too  hot.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  a  good  rattling  thunderstorm 
one  evening,  the  air  would  have  been  scarcely  respirable.  The 
fashions  of  the  Kur-gaste,  too,  partook  rather  too  much  of  the  heau 
monde  to  suit  my  fancy;  and  I  contemplated  either  a  return  to 
Schwalbach,  or  a  descent  on  Spa  by  Pepinster :  according  to  the 
customary  Spa  joke,  "  having  been  well  washed  2X  Aix,  get  ironed 
elsewhere."  To  this,  however,  Dr  Yelten  demurred,  and,  I  believe, 
most  properly;  alleging  that  the  climate  in  these  places  was  too 
favourable  to  rheumatic  relapse,  especially  after  every  pore  had  been 
fully  thrown  open  by  the  treatment  at  Aix.    There  was  a  new  spa, 
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he  said,  not  much  known,  but  fast  rising  into  notoriety,  which 
would  suit  much  better ;  where  the  climate  possessed  all  the  mild- 
ness and  equability  of  Aix,  without  its  close,  relaxing  character ; 
and  where  the  brunnen  was  not  only  tonic,  but  possessed  of  anti- 
rheumatic virtues  as  well.  Furthermore,  he  most  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  me,  and  show  the  place.  This  was  too  good  an  offer  to 
refuse,  so  off  we  went. 

Your  place  is  taken  in  the  Ehenish  Eailway  from  Ck)logne.  At  the 
station  of  Kemagen  you  get  out,  and  a  pleasant  carriage-drive  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  brings  you  to  Neuenahr.    The  distance  is  some 
seven  miles,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  winding  up  the  valley  of  the  Ahr.  At 
first  the  space  is  broad  and  open,  the  river  passing  through  sedgy 
meadows,  partly  clothed  in  wood,  to  throw  its  waters  into  the  Khine 
between  Linz  and  Zinzig.    The  left  bank  carries  vines  to  its  sum- 
mits ;  the  right  is  covered  with  copse.   Eather  more  than  half-way, 
the  valley  begins  to  contract ;  and  on  your  right  towers  up  a  re- 
markable hill,  the  Landskrone  (the  land's  crown),  precipitous,  yet 
thoroughly  vine-clad  on  your  side,  wooded  on  the  other,  or  eastern 
aspect,  and  surmounted  by  noble  crags  of  bold  and  bald  basalt ;  the 
columns  very  beautiful  and  perfect,  but  apparently  narrower  in  the 
girth  than  those  ordinarily  met  with  in  our  own  country.  This 
begins  the  boundary  of  the  "happy  valley"  to  which  we  tend. 
For  some  four  miles  there  is  a  level  plain  before  you,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  protecting  hills,  but  yet  with  abundant  space  left 
for  breathing-room.    Already,  at  Landskrone,  you  mark  signs  of 
richness  in  the  brunnen  department.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  close 
by  the  roadside,  you  see  a  Seltzer  spring  busy  at  work, — men  and 
women  bottling  for  exportation.    This  is  the  Heppingen  or  Lands- 
krone  spring.    A  mile  further  on  you  come  to  the  ApoUonaris- 
brunnen, — its  name  "writ  large"  on  the  wall  or  bank.    This,  too, 
is  a  Seltzer,  very  similar  to  the  famous  brunnen  of  Nassau.    If  you 
are  thirsty,  you  can't  do  better  than  descend  the  steps,  and  slake 
your  thirst  from  the  living  source,  where  the  bottling  process  is  also 
going  on.    And  if  you  feel  faint,  too,  and  weary,  you  may  have  a 
sniff  of  a  most  powerful  smelling-bottle,  by  applying  your  nose  to 
a  moist  green  cleft  in  the  rocky  side  of  the  descent,  where  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  carbonic  acid  lies  waiting  you,  and  by  which  the 
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olfactories  of  an  unwary  visitant  may  Ibe  most  marvellously  titillated. 
A  mile  more  takes  you  to  the  village  of  Wadenheim.  Turning  to 
the  left,  you  soon  cross  the  Ahr  by  a  new  and  handsome  bridge. 
Now  you  are  about  to  enter  the  village  of  Beul,  lying  snugly  at  the 
foot  of  another  basaltic  hill,  called  Neuenahr ;  but,  turning  sharply 
to  the  left,  you  avoid  the  village,  and  pull  up  in  front  of  a  spacious, 
lordly  mansion — the  Kur-hotel  of  Neuenahr. 

We  arrived  about  8  p.m.,  and  found  a  large  number  of  guests 
(one  can't  well  call  them  patients ^  under  such  circumstances)  busy 
at  supper  in  the  salle-a-manger.  Turning  to  with  great  appetites, 
quickened  by  the  drive,  we  joined  them — enjoying,  among  other 
excellent  things,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  place,  called  rilmp-chen  / 
to  wit,  minnows,  young  trouts,  sticklebacks,  and  all  other  small  fry 
that  have  their  habitat  in  the  Ahr,  caught  in  conical  wicker  baskets 
like  eel-traps,  stewed  in  cider,  and  packed  in  willow  rinds.  They 
are  eaten  cold,  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  meat,  and  are  certainly  most 
palatable. 

To  bed  early,  and  after  a  sound  sleep  up  at  daybreak,  to  begin 
the  regular  work  of  the  day  and  spa.  But  before  going  further,  it 
is  right  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  place  and  its  doings. 

On  the  slope  of  the  valley,  where  the  Apollonaris-brunnen  now 
stands,  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyards  there  observed  that  his 
plants  did  not  thrive  as  elsewhere,  but  became  affected  as  with  a 
blight.  The  cause  seemed  a  gaseous  product  from  the  soil.  Boring 
took  place,  and  water  came  up  abundantly,  of  20°  Cent.,  and  obvi- 
ously of  mineral  quality.  A  specimen  was  sent  to  BischofF  of  Bonn 
for  analysis,  who  found  it  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  generally 
resembling  the  water  of  Selters.  His  idea  was  that  this  was  but 
an  outlet  of  mineral  water  of  higher  temperature,  and  he  recom- 
mended further  inquiry  by  boring.  Accordingly,  M.  Kreuzberg, 
the  proprietor  in  question,  having  heard  that  workmen  at  Beul,  in 
seeking  for  ordinary  water  in  building  operations,  found  their  feet 
get  warm  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface — while  in  the 
cellars  of  the  place  carbonic  acid  was  apt  to  accumulate  inconve- 
niently— opened  a  bore,  in  the  site  of  the  present  brunnen,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  copious  flow,  of  temperature  39°  Cent.  This 
was  in  1856. 
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Some  of  this  water  having  been  sent  into  Bonn  was  made  trial 
of  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  hospital  there,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Dr  Naumann,  and  proved  not  unsuccessful  in  affections  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  chest.  Wiitzer  also  employed  it  in  his 
surgical  department,  and  reported  very  favourably  of  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  gouty  affections  of  joints,  glandular  enlargements, 
lithuria,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  larynx. 

In  1857  a  temporary  bath-house  was  erected,  and  patients  began 
to  be  treated  on  the  spot,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Weidgen,  an  expe- 
rienced and  accomplished  practitioner  at  Ahrweiler,  the  principal 
town  of  the  district,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  spa. 
His  observation  was  that  the  use  of  the  waters  in  a  person  appa- 
rently healthy  was  followed  by  the  following  results : — A  sense  of 
comfortable  warmth  in  the  stomach  soon  after  drinking ;  exhilara- 
tion ;  increased  flow  of  urine  ;  increased  appetite  ;  increase  of  sali- 
vary and  bronchial  secretion ;  no  acceleration  of  pulse.  After  a 
week  the  bowels  were  decidedly  affected,  not  by  purging,  but  by 
the  production  of  a  copious,  soft,  and  bilious  evacuation.  The 
urine  became  neutral,  never  alkaline. 

Satisfied  that  the  waters  exerted  a  very  decided  influence  on  the 
glands,  on  the  mucous  membrane  in  general,  on  the  liver,  and  on 
the  kidneys,  Dr  Weidgen  proceeded  accordingly  to  apply  them  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  The  result  was  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
tory, as  he  has  shown  in  a  short  treatise  recently  published,  an 
English  translation  of  which  will  soon  be  in  the  press. 

Encouraged  by  such  success,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  a  few 
individuals,  who,  forming  themselves  into  a  joint  stock  company, 
resolved  to  establish  a  regular  spa.  The  brunnen  was  duly  enclosed 
and  furnished other  borings  were  made,  and  other  jets  obtained, 
differing  more  or  less  from  the  first;  baths  and  hotel  were  set 
a-building  on  the  most  approved  plans;  and,  in  July  1858,  the 
new  spa  of  Neuenahr  was  solemnly  inaugurated,  in  presence  of  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  (the  present  reigning  queen).  In  1859  the 
establishment  was  regularly  opened  for  the  reception  of  Kur-gaste. 
That  year  they  numbered  200 ;  in  the  next,  506 ;  and  when  I  left, 
during  the  present  season,  upwards  of  1000  had  already  been 
enrolled. 
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The  hotel  affords  upwards  of  100  "beds ;  it  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  airy,  very  well  planned,  and  thoroughly  well  conducted — 
under  the  management  of  the  inspector,  a  most  intelligent  and 
obliging  officer,  speaking  English  both  fluently  and  accurately. 
There  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  the  rooms ;  the  price  varying  according 
to  their  size  and  situation,  and  on  the  whole  quite  reasonable.  The 
eating  and  drinking  department  is  under  the  charge  of  M.  Henrion 
— the  lessee  on  his  own  account — also  very  obliging,  and  not  un- 
familiar with  the  English  tongue. 

And  now  to  resume.  Having  slept  well,  we  are  up  in  the 
morning  by  half-past  five,  and  out  at  six.  The  first  brunnen  that 
we  come  to,  immediately  behind  the  hotel,  is  a  very  noble  one — 
throwing  up  large  quantities  of  hot  water,  highly  carbonated — and 
ferruginous,  as  is  shown  by  the  rusty  sides  of  the  large  cauldron 
into  which  it  tumbles.  This  is  not  our  spa,  however.  It  is  used 
for  the  baths,  being  pumped  up  by  a  water-wheel  which  the  passing 
mill-race  supplies ;  and  it  is  also  drunk  by  those  chesty-patients 
who  happen  to  labour  under  difficulty  of  expectoration,  as  it  has 
the  power  of  very  decidedly  helping  that  secretion.  The  tempera- 
ture is  -f-  37'  C. 

Thirty  yards  further  on  we  cross  the  public  road  to  Beul,  and  on 
the  skirt  of  that  village  enter  the  pleasure-grounds.  Here  is  the 
Trink-halle,  tastefully  covered  in,  and  emitting  the  characteristic 
splash  of  a  copious  brunnen.  Spiral  steps — some  score — lead  you 
to  a  spacious  tessellated  floor,  where  no  less  than  three  sources  be- 
speak your  attention.  On  the  immediate  left  is  the  original  jet, 
modestly  flowing  fi:om  a  common  stop-cock,  called  the  Augusta^ 
after  the  present  Queen  of  Prussia.  On  the  left  of  that  again  is  a 
still  more  unpretending  source,  scarce  venturing  to  bubble  at  all, 
but  quietly  holding  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in  noiseless  eddy- 
ings  within  its  metallic  basin.  This  is  the  cold  spring ^  not  yet 
named  after  anybody  in  particular.  On  the  other  side  a  right  noble 
spring  has  the  space  wholly  to  itself,  tossing  up  its  bubbling  waters, 
in  gorgeous  profusion,  out  of  a  shining  basin,  said  to  be  of  silver. 
This  is  the  Victoria^  named  after  our  Princess — now  Princess-Eoyal 
of  Prussia — and  deservedly  the  spring  of  the  place,  and  the  richest 
of  all  known  brunnens,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  carbonic  acid. 
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It  furnishes  not  less  than  20,792  cubic  feet  of  water  daily.  The 
chemical  analysis  is  as  follows : — 


Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  ......  10*80 

Sulphate  of  soda,   0*73 

Chloride  of  sodium,   0-91 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,    ,       .       .       .       .  3*74 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  ......  3*30 

Protoxide  of  iron  and  alumina,    .       .       .       .  0*10 

Silica,   0-25 

Free  carbonic  acid,  12-86 


32-69 

The  beginner  is  usually  treated  to  the  cold  spring  at  starting  j 
two  glasses  of  |vj.  in  the  morning,  half  the  quantity  in  the  evening. 
Gradually  the  dose  is  increased  to  four  or  five  glasses  in  the  morning, 
and  always  half  the  early  dose  in  the  evening.  This  water  is  very 
pleasant,  agreeably  cool,  and  something  like  the  Wein-brunnen  of 
Schwalbach,  though  obviously  inferior  both  in  taste  and  power. 
After  eight  or  ten  days  the  Victoria  supersedes  the  other,  taken  in 
the  same  way ;  the  ordinary  full  dose  being  four  glasses  of  §yj.  in 
the  morning,  and  two  glasses  in  the  evening.  It  is  very  pleasant 
tipple.  "  How  do  you  like  that  ? "  said  I  one  morning  to  an 
English  servant  who  was  experimenting  upon  the  tap,  "  Well,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  think  it  is  very  like  Seltzer  water  with  the  chill 
off."  Not  a  bad  description.  The  taste  is  pungent  and  pleasant, 
and  the  temperature  by  no  means  a  drawback.  This  varies  some- 
what. At  different  times  your  mouth  tells  you  of  different  tem- 
peratures, and,  oddly  enough,  in  quaffing  your  glass  you  sometimes 
seem  to  come  on  mouthfuls  of  different  heat,  as  if  the  liquid  con- 
sisted of  cold  and  hot  portions  unequally  mixed.  One  day  trying 
it  with  the  thermometer,  the  brunnen  varied  from  20  to  20^  and 
21  of  Reaumur,  usually  keeping  nearer  to  the  20  than  the  21. 

Between  each  glass,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  is  to  be  spent  in  walking.  For  this  purpose  the 
grounds  are  being  laid  out  very  tastefully  and  suitably,  in  broad 
gravel  walks,  with  flower  beds  and  grass  plots.  One  mass  of 
verbenas  is  singularly  rich  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  fragrant,  and 
keeps  in  full  blow  from  June  to  October.     There  is  a^and  of 
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Bohemian  performers,  too,  who  patiently  discourse  most  respectable 
music. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  glass  has  been  taken  you  feel  hungry, 
and  involuntarily  think  of  breakfast.  But  the  stern  command  of 
Dr  Weidgen  interposes  yet  a  full  hour  of  gentle  exercise  to  insure 
entire  digestion  of  the  water;  and  this  long,  very  long,  interval 
you  spend  as  you  best  may — turning  and  turning  in  the  grounds,  or 
stretching  out  at  once  into  the  country.  By  7.30,  or  so,  "time 
is  up,"  and  with  great  alacrity  you  seat  yourself  at  the  table  d^Mte. 
The  waiters  are  ready  to.  receive  commands  for  anything ;  but  the 
almost  invariable  breakfast  consists  of  bread  and  butter  only,  with 
tea  or  coffee.  Beside  each  plate  are  arranged  two  rolls  {^etits-jpains)  ^ 
with  a  slice  of  brown  sour  bread.  The  Germans  split  the  roll,  butter 
both  sides,  place  the  brown  sour  bread  between,  and  eat  all  together, 
sandwich  fashion.  The  sour  middle  piece  I  never  could  stomach  ; 
but  the  jpetits-pains  are  worthy  of  all  commendation — better  here, 
somehow,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  leave  off  with  a  proper  quantum. 
Without  thought,  and  yielding  only  to  the  suggestions  of  appetite, 
you  might  very  easily  clear  your  own  plate,  and  your  neighbour's 
too — on  either  hand.  Speaking  on  this  subject  to  Dr  Weidgen,  he 
said  that  the  waters  had  a  very  decided  effect  in  increasing  bread- 
appetite,  mentioning,  in  illustration,  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  deli- 
cate health  who  had  come  to  the  spa  with  no  appetite  at  alL  On  the 
first  morning  bread  was  scarcely  broken  by  her ;  on  the  third  a  roll 
was  consumed ;  in  a  day  or  two.  three  disappeared then  four,  then 
five,  then  six !  Here  she  stopped,  daily  disposing  of  this  allowance 
comfortably,  and  enjoying  much  well-earned  reputation  in  the  spa 
under  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  lady  of  the  six  rolls  J'  She  had  left, 
unfortunately,  the  day  of  my  arrival.  But  I  was  emulous  of  her 
performance,  and  in  a  few  days  accomplished  the  task  of  six  rolls 
with  great  facility.  The  six  rolls,  however,  on  observation,  I  found 
to  be  a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thimg.  The  process  of  taking 
them  is  remarkably  agreeable,  but,  when  taken,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  into  a  spongy  swelling  within  the  interior,  which,  pressing  on 
the  diaphragm,  does  not  improve  the  action  of  either  the  heart  or 
lungs ;  and  my  dietetic  conclusion,  after  several  experiments,  was 
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to  stop  at  three  petits-pams  every  morning,  irrespective  of  the 
claims  of  appetite.  Most  of  the  Germans  are  content  with  two  and 
the  black  intermediate.  Instead  of  this  latter  I  found  it  both  pro- 
fitable and  pleasant  to  substitute  an  egg,  or  rather  two — for  the  eggs 
there,  though  very  fresh  and  good,  are  rather  small. 

Breakfast  over,  the  post-runner  makes  his  appearance,  and  letters 
and  papers  are  eagerly  secured.  Then  you  retire  to  your  room  to  read 
and  digest,  with  no  long  time  to  wait  for  a  cloacinal  episode.  About 
half-past  ten  or  eleven  you  are  ready  for  the  bath,  and  if  it  is  ready 
for  you,  that  important  matter  is  at  once  proceeded  with.  Those 
in  charge  are  very  civil  and  punctual.  You  have  seldom  to  wait  a 
minute ;  and  even  if  you  are  delayed  a  little,  a  resource  is  at  hand 
in  the  reading-room  close  by,  where  you  may  employ  the  leisure 
very  pleasantly,  till  the  bath-man  summons  you,  with  "fertig!" 
and  a  nod.  French  and  German  papers  are  on  the  table  in  abun- 
dance ;  there  is  also  a  Galignani^  and,  next  year,  there  is  to  be  at 
least  one  Times. 

The  bath  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Schwalbach,  and  used  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way.  You  lie  quiet  in  it,  not  stirring  foot  or 
finger,  taking  care  even  to  breathe  with  more  than  wonted  caution. 
This  motionless  state  is  favourable  to  the  carbonic  acid  settling  and 
acting  upon  the  skin,  although  there  is  little  or  none  of  the  sensible 
sign  of  this,  as  in  Schwalbach,  by  innumerable  air  vesicles  cluster- 
ing on  every  possible  part  of  the  surface.  Wag  a  finger  or  heave  a 
sigh  in  Schwalbach,  and  these  vesicles  break  and  bubble  upwards, 
with  a  smart  sensation  of  cold  on  the  part  and  all  around.  Do 
the  same  here,  and,  though  there  is  no  visible  departure  of  bubbles, 
the  frigorific  effect  is  the  same.  Loose  particles  of  iron  float  about, 
too,  and  settle  on  you,  but,  I  suppose,  with  no  great  amount  of 
therapeutic  action.  While  in  the  bath  the  skin  feels  constringed, 
more  especially  in  the  abdominal  region,  and  reddens  by  turgescence, 
more  or  less,  when  you  emerge ;  leaving  you  much  less  impressible 
to  cold  than  after  Aix,  or  other  hot  bathing  which  is  non-carbonic. 
The  ordinary  temperature  is  25°  Reaumur,  and  the  time  of  immer- 
sion twenty  minutes.  When  dressed,  exercise  is  taken  moderately ; 
in  fine  weather,  out  of  doors ;  if  it  prove  rather  rainy  or  cold — as 
happened  only  once  or  twice  during  my  stay  of  three  weeks — ^you 
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have  ample  space  to  stretch  your  limbs  in  the  spacious  corridor  of 
the  bath-establishment. 

I  have  mentioned  10.30  or  11  A.M.  for  the  bath.  That  is  the 
favourite  hour ;  but  baths  are  taken  at  all  times  from  6  A.M.  to  noon 
— the  only  precaution  being  to  avoid  the  co-existence  of  a  stomach 
fiilly  distended  by  a  hearty  meal. 

The  ordinary  bath  suffices  for  the  ordinary  patient  in  search  of 
general  health.  But  perhaps  you  are  gouty  and  rheumatic,  and 
have  a  special  pain  of  which  you  want  to  get  rid.  After  a  day  or 
two,  then,  you  must  take  the  douche.  This  is  applied  in  a  way 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Aix.  You  have  no  nude  concomi- 
tant in  the  bath,  like  M.  Bock ;  but  a  dapper  little  fellow — name 
unknown — on  hearing  the  expected  bell  of  summons,  opens  your 
bath  door,  and  covering  his  nether  man  with  a  huge  petticoat,  to 
protect  him  from  the  spray,  disengages  the  hose  and  fires  it  at 
you,  from  a  safe  distance,  like  a  boy  shooting  peas.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  absence  of  all  hand-rubbing ;  and  that  is  a  great  want. 
The  douche  also  is  less  powerful,  and  the  water  less  hot,  than  at 
Aix.  But  in  the  grosser-had  there  is  a  specially  strong  douche 
kept  for  specially  strong  cases,  and  this  comes  almost  up  to  the  Aix 
standard.  In  this,  having  been  duly  pelted  all  over,  especially  on 
the  pained  part,  you  are  made  to  stand  up  within  a  semicircular 
array  of  perforated  brass  pipes,  from  which  a  delicious  spray  covers 
you  all  over,  the  spiral  action  being  upwards,  and  giving  you  at 
first  the  odd  sensation  of  being  squirted  on  against  the  grain.  Then, 
as  a  coup  de  grdcCj  a  huge  tin  tube  is  opened  over  your  head,  and 
a  deluge  descends,  to  be  received  comme  vous  voulez.  Emerging, 
the  little  man  rubs  you  down  with  great  assiduity  in  a  huge  sheet, 
and  afterwards  polishes  you  off  with  a  rough  German  towel,  dwell- 
ing specially  on  the  part  where  pains  do  congregate — a  most  delec- 
table operation — finishing  with  a^ecA,  and  most  emphatic  gootT'* 

One  precaution  it  is  well  to  look  to — to  make  sure  that  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  in  the  douche  cistern  before  you  begin.  One 
day  the  performance  had  scarcely  opened,  when  all  came  to  a 
most  abrupt  and  impotent  conclusion  by  the  hose  running  dry. 
Of  this  I  made  complaint ;  and  next  day  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
my  attendant's  eye,  and  an  empressement  in  his  manner,  that  denoted 
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mischief.  Bang  went  the  douche  in  full  force,  and  when  the  ordi- 
nary time  for  stopping  came,  no  stop  made  he.  Harder  and  harder 
it  came — whish,  whish,  thump,  thump.  The  water  had  risen  to 
the  top  of  the  bath,  and  was  lipping  over,  flooding  the  general 
floor.  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  sign  to  cease,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  such  submission  might  be  imprudent  as  afiecting  the 
future.  So  at  it  we  went  still ;  he  active,  and  I  enduring  ;  I  half- 
drowned,  and  he  out  of  breath  and  patience ;  he  resolved  to  make 
me  sing  out  "  Enough,"  and  I  resolved  to  die  game.  But  I  had 
an  advantage  as  the  waters  rosef  I  was  naked,  and  could  swim 
if  it  came  to  the  worst  j  he  was  clothed — and  so  he  gave  in.  The 
result  was  excellent :  we  stood  higher  in  each  other's  regard  ever 
after,  and  there  was  no  further  lack  of  water  in  the  douche. 

One  other  advice, — protect  your  ears  with  the  bath-fan.  A 
heavy  column  of  water  impinging  on  the  external  meatus  is  no  im- 
prover of  hearing. 

The  bath  over,  you  walk,  or  read,  or  write,  or  lounge  till  one 
o'clock.  You  then  anxiously  await  the  bell  for  dinner.  In  ten 
minutes  or  so  the  company  i&  duly  seated — a  delay  unnecessarily 
long,  in  which  the  innocent  who  are  punctual  sufler  for  the  guilty 
who  are  late.  The  soup  is  handed  round — an  inofiensive  material, 
generally  of  the  nature  of  beef-tea,  dirtied.  Then  comes  the  beef 
of  which  it  has  been  made — houilli — dry,  fushionless,  fibrous  stufi^, 
made  somewhat  palatable,  however,  with  a  thick  gravy,  and  eaten 
with  potatoes,  which  are  generally  good.  In  this  arrangement  the 
beef  is  hardly  treated  fairly.  It  is  boiled  long  enough  to  destroy 
its  character  as  beef,  and  is  not  boiled  long  enough  to  make  decent 
soup  out  of  the  decoction.  To  ensure  good  soup  there  should  be 
more  boiling;  to  allow  of  good  beef  there  should  be  less;  and, 
therefore,  one  might  venture  to  suggest  to  the  cook  a  new  arrange- 
ment, whereby,  instead  of  having  two  very  indifferent  things  every 
day,  we  might  have  one  good  thing  every  day — ^as  thus :  to-day, 
boil  the  beef  to  tatters,  and  make  first-rate  soup to-morrow,  cook 
the  beef  independently  of  soup  altogether,  with  a  single  eye  to  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence.  Good  soup  to-day  and  no  beef good  beef 
to-morrow  and  no  soup ;  and  so  on  alternately.  However,  to  pro- 
ceed.   Having  got  through  the  beef-course,  such  as  it  is,  secure 
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your  knife  and  fork.  Better  retain  your  own,  dirty  as  they  are, 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  another's,  half  wiped,  made  over  to  you 
— all  the  more  as  the  worthy  Germans  shovel  everything  into  their 
mouths  with  the  knife,  which  therefore  may  safely  be  considered 
as  duly  impregnated  with  every  communicable  material,  of  buccal 
or  salivary  origin,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  The  third 
and  fourth  courses  may  be  fish — pike,  salmon,  trouts,  carp — or 
cutlets  of  veal  or  mutton,  or  sausages,  or  ham  and  eggs,  or  "  bif- 
stick  "  (an  excellent  thing,  by  the  way,  manufactured  out  of  the 
sirloin),  with  vegetables  in  profusion — carrots,  turnips,  beans,  peas, 
spinach,  etc.  The  fifth  course  is  generally  the  penultimate  of 
the  meats ;  and  its  sign  is  the  insertion  of  spoons  in  the  dishes  of 
compotes  (which,  heretofore  untouched,  stud  the  long  tables  every  here 
and  there),  made  of  plums,  or  apples,  or  pears,  or  other  "  squash."  ^ 
This  course  represents  the  rotiSj  and  may  consist  of  fowl,  duck, 
partridge,  hare,  chevreuil,  wild-pig,  mutton,  or  veal.  Then,  sixthly, 
comes  the  pudding — always  good,  and  generally  appreciated.  Last 
of  all,  fruit,  with  sweet  cakes ;  sometimes  ice. 

With  active  waiting,  this  ponderous  affair  may  be  got  over  in  about 
an  hour.  Often,  however,  the  intervals  between  the  courses  are  rather 
long ;  resembling  too  closely  Dr  Weidgen's  fifteen  minutes  between 
each  draught  of  the  brunnen.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  an  advantage,  doubtless,  in  avoiding  that  rapid 
and  wholesale  deglutition  which  is  so  common  in  our  own  country, 
though  well  recognised  as  a  sworn  foe  to  sound  digestion.  The 
meat  is  all  handed  in  slices — a  great  convenience ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  hour  it  will  be  a  dainty  palate  indeed  which  does  not  find 
at  least  something  not  unsuitable.  To  two  articles,  only,  would 
I  take  exception  ;  the  one  unsafe,  the  other  unsavoury.  The  latter, 
raw  salt  herrings— cut  like  crimped  salmon — esteemed  a  delicacy, 
apparently,  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  and  consumed  accordingly. 
The  former,  slices  of  uncooked  ham— of  pig.    Now,  if  the  said 

1  One  day  a  smart  American  boy,  sitting  beside  a  lady,  refused  all  the  dishes 
as  they  passed— fowl,  mutton,  partridge,  venison.  "  Then  what  will  you  take  ?  " 
at  last  said  his  neighbour.  "  I  guess  I'm  waitin'  for  the  squashy  The  little 
fellow  had  his  eye  fixed  on  the  compotes  all  the  while,  and  when  they  did  come 
he  made  up  for  lost  time. 
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pig  have  been  in  perfect  health  previously  to  his  unexpected  demise, 
good  and  well-  no  harm  is  done — at  least  to  the  second  party. 
But  if  he  happen  to  have  been  affected  with  the  entozoon,  whose 
presence  occasions  what  is  commonly  termed  "  measly  pork,"  the 
result  is  not  unlikely  to  be  tape-worm  within  the  recipient.  The 
Germans,  I  am  told,  are  not  unfamiliar  with  this  disease.  Seeing 
the  relish  they  have  for  this  particular  viand  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
pork  sausages),  I  only  wonder  that  such  parasites  are  not  their 
constant  companions. 

During  dinner,  most  of  the  guests  drink  wine,  under  medical 
direction.  Some  the  white  Moselle  wine,  others  the  red  wine  of  the 
valley.  '  This  latter  is  very  excellent,  and  of  two  kinds.  The 
Walporzheimer,  grown  on  the  steep  terraced  hills  that  overhang  the 
village  of  Walporzheim,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  hotel, 
is  a  substantial,  sound  red  wine,  of  the  Burgundy  quality,  and  not 
unlike  the  Assmanshausser  of  the  Khine — lighter,  on  the  whole, 
and  of  more  delicate  flavour.  The  other  kind,  called  Ahrbleichart, 
is  of  the  same  character,  but  weaker.  A  pint  of  either  is  considered 
a  fair  allowance  for  each  guest. 

Water-drinkers  have  the  choice  of  an  ordinary  fluid,  or  of  the 
Apollonaris-selters — of  which  a  large  flask,  or  stone  bottle,  may  be 
had  for  three  groschen.  The  pint  of  Walporzheimer  is  nine  gro., 
of  Ahrbleichart,  six. 

Dinner  over,  the  company  at  once  breaks  up.  Some  to  their 
rooms ;  some  to  lounge  in  the  grounds ;  some  to  sit  in  the  verandas 
and  balconies ;  almost  all  to  smoke  (I  mean  the  males).  And  now, 
or  within  the  coming  hour,  is  the  time  for  coffee — a  single  cup. 

By  half-past  three  you  are  ready  for  some  little  excursion,  and  of 
these  you  have  a  goodly  choice.  You  may  explore  the  Landskrone, 
for  example ;  on  foot,  if  strong  and  brave ;  with  the  aid  of  a  donkey, 
if  timid  or  weak.  Let  us  walk  gently,  the  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  to  its  base.  Turn  sharp  to  your  left  out  of  the  village  of 
Heppingen,  instead  of  keeping  the  main  road  to  the  right,  and  this 
places  you  at  once  on  the  path  of  ascent.  After  a  few  yards' 
advance,  you  have  the  option  of  at  once  breasting  the  steep,  or  of 
following  a  more  circuitous  and  easy  path.  Prefer  the  latter, 
which,  skirting  a  wood,  enables  you  to  gain  the  summit  on  its 
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posterior  aspect,  without  mucli  difficulty.  This  is  basaltic,  as 
already  stated,  and  commands  a  nohle  view.  Behind,  on  the  east 
and  north,  you  take  in  the  Drachenfels,  with  the  course  of  the 
Ehine  from  that  to  Zinzig.  To  your  immediate  left  is  the  Lower 
Ahr,  winding  through  its  willowed  banks.  To  your  immediate 
right  is  a  sweet  pastoral  valley,  sparsely  studded  with  spires  and 
villages.  In  your  front  is  the  valley,  our  valley,  the  "happy 
valley,"  the  cynosure  of  which  is  the  Brunnen  and  its  accessories. 
At  the  farthest  extremity,  on  the  west,  all  is  shut  in  by  the  bold 
hills  which  overhang  "  the  dark  Walporzheim,"  and  under  whose 
shadow  the  old-fashioned  walled  town  of  Ahrweiler  safely  nestles. 
On  the  right  are  the  vine-clad  slopes,  terminating  in  grassy  and 
corn-bearing  summits — with  a  sprinkling  of  heather  here  and  there. 
On  the  left  is  a  higher  range  of  hills,  sending  up  the  stern  and  rugged, 
though  wooded,  Neuenahr,  immediately  above  our  spa.  Beneath  is 
the  public  road,  winding  through  the  villages  of  Heppingen,  Waden- 
heim,  Hemessen,  and  lost  in  Ahrweiler's  gate ;  with  busy,  fruitful 
fields  on  either  side,  watered  by  the  Ahr,  and  teeming  with  an  in- 
dustrious population.  On  the  extreme  right — far  in  the  hilly  range, 
towers  the  ruined  castle  of  Tomberg ;  and  on  the  left  this  is  balanced 
by  the  still  more  imposing  outline  of  Ollbruck. 

Satisfied  with  the  view,  and  having  duly  inspected  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle— of  course,  with  an  eye  to  its  legends — you  begin  to 
descend ;  picking  your  steps  with  care,  more  especially  if  a  wind 
happen  to  be  blowing.  At  the  foot  of  the  basaltic  crest,  some  two 
hundred  feet  or  so,  you  come  to  a  small  tableland,  turf-clad,  and  bear- 
ing a  diminutive  chapel,  which  shows  its  white  gable  bare  to  the  west, 
so  as  to  be  seen  far  and  near.  Immediately  behind  this  is  the  best 
exhibition  of  the  columnar  arrangement  of  the  basalt.  As  I  passed 
on  my  first  visit,  the  door  was  ajar.  Gently  opening  it,  I  looked 
in,  attracted  by  a  sonorous  voice  in  the  solemn  accents  of  prayer. 
It  was  that  of  an  old  woman  of  well-nigh  eighty  summers.  She 
had  toiled,  with  a  heavy  basket,  up  the  steep  ascent ;  and  leaving 
this  without,  along  with  two  little  children,  her  companions,  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  her  religious  duties,  reading  slowly  and  loudly, 
and  in  most  touching  tones  of  earnestness,  from  her  little  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  ritual.    What  she  was  seeking  there  that 
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day,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  she  was  most  earnest  in  the  seeking 
of  it.  And  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  outer  sadness  and  inner  self- 
rebuke,  I  turned  to  the  descent.  This  is  zig-zagged  so  as  to  be 
quite  safe  and  comparatively  easy,  for  the  return  j  at  one  point  only 
requiring  care,  where  the  path — but  a  foot's  breadth — overhangs  a 
bank,  not  a  little  precipitous.  On  the  road  once  more,  the  walk 
home  is  light  and  pleasant ;  all  the  more  as,  if  overtaken  by  a  thirst 
— which  on  the  whole  declines  to  wait  for  the  normal  slaking  of  the 
home  brunnen — you  may  profitably  turn  aside  to  the  ApoUonaris, 
and  entertain  it  there. 

A  second  expedition  is  to  the  top  of  Neuenahr.  The  first  five 
sixths  of  the  ascent  is  easy  enough,  through  wooded  and  heathery 
slopes;  the  last  is  rather  a  stiff  pull,  over  the  basalt;  stony, 
scraggy,  and  steep.  On  the  top  the  view  is  extensive  ;  but  on  the 
whole  not  so  fine  as  from  the  Landskrone.  On  the  south,  there  is 
little  else  than  wooded  mountain-ridges — 

"  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world," 

And  on  the  east  the  Landskrone,  somewhat  selfishly,  conceals  the 
finest  part  of  the  distant  range. 

A  third  route — and  most  excellent  one — is  to  Ahrweiler,  by  either 
bank  of  the  Ahr ;  on  the  left  by  the  pretty  village  of  Bach-heim,  or 
on  the  right  by  the  public  road.  The  town  is  perfect  in  its  old 
munitions.  The  wall,  and  its  towers,  and  its  fosse,  are  all  as  they 
were  of  yore — saving  the  last,  which,  instead  of  bearing  water,  bears 
vines.  The  houses  are  dense,  but  clean,  and  airy ;  the  streets  re- 
markably free  of  unpleasant  (German?)  smells  —  probably  on 
account  of  a  large  clear  mill-race  being  wisely  carried  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  from  end  to  end.  The  church  is 
worthy  of  observation,  both  without  and  within.  And  if  shopping 
is  wanted,  something  may  be  done — though  on  a  scale  somewhat 
limited.  Passing  from  the  town,  by  a  street  turning  to  your  left, 
in  which  stands  the  post-ofiice — you  cross  the  Ahr,  on  a  wooden 
bridge,  flanked  by  two  magnificent  poplars,  and  find  before  you,  on 
the  opposite  height,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Kalvarienberg, 
now  used  as  an  educational  establishment  for  young  ladies,  under  a 
Y^uperioress  of  the  Koman  faith.    The  road  to  it  is  offensively  dis- 
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figured  by  rude  representations  of  the  solemn  events  that  happened 
on  the  real  Calvary,  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But, 
having  passed  and  survived  these,  you  are  rewarded  on  turning 
round  upon  the  broad  flight  of  steps  (where  there  is  a  colossal 
figure,  gilt,  either  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  George  the  Fourth — I 
don't  know  which)  which  flank  the  gable  of  the  church,  by  a  superb 
panoramic  view  of  "  the  happy  valley  "  at  your  feet, 

A  fourth  ramble  might  consist  in  dashing  into  the  copse  at  once, 
on  emerging  from  Beul ;  holding  to  the  sloping  left  amidst  the 
most  fragrant  odours  of  wood  and  heather ;  striking  in  upon  the 
upper  part  of  a  sweet  grassy  valley,  down  which  a  clear  brook 
babbles  merrily;  and  following  this,  to  emerge  at  Bach-heim — 
the  home  of  this  same  brook — about  a  mile  from  the  Kur-hotel. 

A  fifth,  down  the  Ahr,  to  the  quaint  little  town  of  Heimersheim, 
with  its  old  church,  of  some  pretensions  to  artistic  treasures  in  its 
interior.  A  sixth,  seventh,  and  many  more,  on  the  opposite  ridge 
of  the  valley,  among  vines  and  villages. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  pleasantly  wiling 
away  the  time  till  5.30  or  6  P.  M. — the  hour  for  resuming  work  at 
the  brunnen.  By  this  time  the  musicians  are  hard  at  it  again,  and 
the  Kur-gaste  are  beginning  to  cluster  once  more  in  the  walks. 
You  now  drink  your  two  or  more  glasses,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  morning's  debauch — alw^iys  half. 

But  a  precaution  here.  Now,  as  well  as  at  early  morning,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  apt  to  accumulate,  sometimes  unpleasantly. 
Descending  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trink-halle,  your  legs  feel  re- 
markably hot,  after  a  time,  and  your  neck  somewhat  choky.  One 
sultry  evening,  about  six,  having  just  returned  in  a  state  of  extreme 
swelter  from  the  top  of  Neuenahr,  I  swung  myself  down  the  steps, 
and  found  an  empty  exchequer.  As  I  descended  I  had  noticed 
some  of  the  loungers  a-top  laughing,  and  looking  oddly  at  me ;  but 
I  thought  that  it  was  only  a  pleasant  acknowledgment  of  my  re- 
markable appearance  under  intense  heat  and  dust.  Having  helped 
myself  to  the  brunnen,  and  thinking,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  nether 
man  had  broken  out  into  a  fresh  glow,  I  put  the  goblet  to  my  lips, 
and  sought  to  drain  it  at  a  draught,  as  usual.  Not  so.  A  mouth- 
ful— and  a  small  one — was  enough.    Something  choked  me.  I 
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tried  again  with  the  same  result.  And  now  I  felt  a  reeling  in  my 
head,  and  l)egan  to  stagger.  Thoughts  of  apoplexy,  and  over- 
exertion, and  coup  de  soleilj  came  into  my  head ;  but,  looking  up,  I 
saw  the  maiden  of  the  Victoria  coming  tripping  towards  me,  with  a 
wicked  smile,  and  the  truth  flashed  home  in  an  instant.  A  few 
springs  brought  me  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  I  breathed 
again;  none  the  less  freely  from  observing  that  I  continued  to 
afford  amusement,  of  a  light  and  pleasant  kind,  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  spa.  Next  morning  I  had  the  grim  satisfaction 
of  noting  the  bodies  of  sundry  dead  mice,  as  the  servant  was 
sweeping  out  the  lower  part  of  the  trink-halle.  Poor  things !  they 
had  perished  over  night  in  this  Grotto  del  Cane. 

They  (not  the  mice)  have  a  very  simple  way  of  testing  the 
viability  of  the  atmosphere  when  in  doubt.  Blowing  a  few  soap 
bubbles,  they  despatch  one  large  one,  in  its  prismatic  glory,  to  the 
suspected  place.  If  it  reach  the  ground,  all  is  safe.  If  it  rest  in 
mid  air,  its  point  of  repose  marks  the  upper  stratum  of  the  noxious 
vapour,  and  care  is  taken  accordingly. 

Well — drinking  over  for  the  day — so  far  as  the  brunnen  is  con- 
cerned— there  is  some  time  still  disposable  for  strolling  and  talking 
or  reading,  till  7.30  or  8  P.  M.  Then  comes  supper.  Seated  at  the 
long  table,  as  before,  the  waiter  gives  you  the  carte^  showing  what 
you  may  have,  and  on  what  terms.  The  doctor  desires  that  you 
should  take  animal  food,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
example  as  well  as  precept,  for  yonder  he  comes  to  keep  you  com- 
pany. "  Bif-stick,"  or  calf's  head,  or  mutton  chops,  or  veal  cutlets — 
these  are  ordinarily  selected  ;  and  generally  there  is  a  run  upon  the 
first,  which  is  washed  down  with  a  little  wine,  usually  the  Ahr- 
bleichart.  Some  few  take  tea  or  coffee.  But  the  great  majority 
are  carnivorous.  In  pleasant  conversation  an  hour  or  so  passes 
away.  You  then  retire  to  your  room  to  read,  or  write,  and  think  a 
while,  and  then  to  bed,  right  early ;  so  discovering  the  philosophy 
of  these  huge  sloping  pillows  on  which  the  Germans  invite  your 
upper  man  to  rest.  After  their  heavy  suppings,  were  they  to  lie 
level,  with  their  heads  low,  they  would  choke,  or  at  least  suffer 
martyrdom  by  night-mare.  But,  sloping  at  45°,  as  necessarily  they 
must,  the  supper  lies  pleasantly,  and  dreams  are  light.  And 
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indeed,  tlie  little  experience  I  have  had  in  this  way  now  convinces 
me  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  go  empty  to  bed.  The  system,  in 
its  recuperative  workings  of  the  silent  hours,  is  all  the  "better  of  some 
substantial  pabulum — some  sound  piece  de  resistance  on  which  to 
depend  for  a  supply. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  you  are  snoring,  making  ready  to 
be  up  again  by  five  or  so,  for  a  fresh  day's  work. 

This  may  be  diversified  by  an  excursion  of  a  different  kind  from 
any  yet  noticed.    Altenahr,  and  the  valley  that  leads  to  it,  are  the 
lions  of  the  district.    But  the  town  is  some  eight  miles  distant,  up 
the  stream ;  and  the  arrangements,  therefore,  are  necessarily  after 
this  fashion.    The  forenoon  bath  having  been  duly  disposed  of,  you 
get  into  an  open  carriage,  with  two  horses,  which  may  seem,  to 
your  inexperienced  eyes,  fit  for  little  else  than  the  tanyard ;  but 
they  are  really  quite  up  to  their  business.    Eattling  through 
Ahrweiler,  and  creeping  past  Walporzheim,  you  come  to  a  sharp 
turn  on  the  right,  whereby  the  river  and  the  road  find  their  way 
upwards,  although  all  exit  seemed — till  five  steps  back — quite  im- 
practicable.   Here  the  rocks  come  very  close  upon  the  traveller, 
assuming  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  as  they  jut  and  overhang ; 
every  available  crevice  carrying  its  vine,  and  the  general  outline 
bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  some  towering  fortalice.  Up- 
wards and  upwards  you  wind,  closely  hugging  the  stream,  whereby 
the  piscator  is  sadly  tantalized,  as  he  sees  the  finny  inhabitants 
frisking  in  shoals,  secure  from  him ;  past  Marienthal  and  the  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  its  burnt  chapel;  past  Dernau;  past  Mayschoss, 
and  its  groaning  orchards ;  past  the  towering  ruins  of  Safienburg ; 
past  the  deep  cut  through  the  riven  rock  at  Lochmiihle;  and, 
finally,  through  the  tunnel,  which,  as  it  opens  on  the  other  side, 
discloses  the  quaint  old  town  of  Altenahr,  hemmed  in  by  hills 
worthy  of  Switzerland,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  washed  by 
the  serpentine  Ahr,  than  which  no  river  of  its  size  can  be  more 
beautiful.    Driving  straight  to  the  Rheinischer-hof,  you  ascertain 
the  time  of  dinner ;  and  if,  as  we  have  calculated  on,  you  have  a 
good  half-hour  to  spare,  this  will  suffice  to  see  the  sight  of  the  place. 
Taking  a  few  steps  up  the  street,  then  turning  to  your  right,  you 
bend  back  on  the  way  you  came,  gradually  climbing  to  the  top  of 
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the  abrupt  rock  or  hill,  whicli  immediately  overhangs  the  town. 
On  the  summit,  having  duly  paid  toll  to  a  "  hoary  seneschal" — quite 
middle-aged,  by-the-by,  and  humorous  withal  as  he  exacts  his 
groschens — you  find  yourself  among  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old 
castle — the  view  around  superb.  Take  a  mass  of  moist  clay ;  as  it 
begins  to  harden,  break  it  up  into  many  irregular  fragments ;  pile 
these  in  chaotic  confusion ;  then  take  a  stick,  and  thrusting  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mass,  wriggle  it  so  as  to  cleave  a  groove  in  the 
most  fantastic  zig-zagging,  throughout  its  whole  extent — doubling 
and  doubling  on  itself  in  a  maze  quite  inextricable ;  then  imagine 
the  whole  magnified  many  thousand  times — the  fragments  hills,  the 
groove  a  river ;  clothe  the  former  in  the  greater  part  with  wood, 
but  here  and  there  let  stern  and  arid  rock  appear ;  fill  the  latter 
with  the  waters  of  the  silvery  Ahr ;  place  the  town  in  one  of  the 
cosiest  nooks  or  bends,  and  so  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  scene 
before  us. 

And  now,  having  gazed  enough,  descend  leisurely  (for  it  is  one 
o'clock)  to  the  horse-shoe  table  of  "  mine  host."  There  a  good 
substantial  dinner  waits  you,  with  Walporzheimer  and  Arhbleichart 
of  rather  a  better  sort  than  down  below — for  they  are  the  peculiar 
product  of  the  Dom-leV  Two  dainties  are  peculiar  to  the  place  : 
trouts  fresh  from  the  pool  [but  they  will  spoil  them  by  boiling,  and 
in  vinegar  too,  being  wholly  ignorant,  apparently,  of  the  delights  of 
the  frying-pan  and  oatmeal],  and  craw-fish,  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
Rested  for  a  little,  and  after,  perhaps,  another  peep,  from  another 
point  of  view,  of  the  8chdn  ausstchtj  you  take  to  the  wheels  again, 
and  are  back  in  good  time  for  the  evening  potations. 

Such  is  a  passing  glimpse  of  our  life  in  the  happy  valley.  But 
it  is  time  to  ask,  for  what  class  of  patients  is  all  this  suitable  ?  And 
in  affording  a  brief  answer  to  that  question,  I  must,  of  course,  rest 
mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Dr  Weidgen ;  satisfied,  however,  that  this 
is  in  all  respects  trustworthy. 

In  simple  dyspepsia^  the  water  is  admirable,  all  but  perfect.  Acid 
secretions  cease,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  mouth  becomes  moist  and 
supple,  the  appetite  gains,  the  bowels  come  to  regulate  themselves, 
general  strength  and  activity  return. 

In  the  slighter  affections  of  the  liver j  success  is  also  marked  and 
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frequent.  Secretion  increases  and  grows  normal,  redundant  bulk 
diminishes,  pain  ceases;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  gall-stones  have 
been  found  to  come  easily  away. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  two  previous  statements,  hemorrhoids 
and  other  varices  of  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  are  likely  to  be 
relieved. 

In  lithuria^  nothing  can  be  more  suitable.  Acidity  gradually 
ceases,  the  urine  becomes  neutral,  and  remains  so.  The  abnormal 
deposit  is  arrested,  and  in  many  cases  the  arrest  is  permanent. 

In  catarrh  of  the  hladder^  and  irritable  bladder ^  very  decided  benefit 
seldom  fails  to  occur. 

In  stonej  small  concretions  may  be  actually  dissolved.  In  the 
case  of  large  formations,  more  or  less  relief  seldom  fails  to  occur,  as 
at  Vichy ;  the  kidneys  secreting  a  more  normal  fluid,  the  mucous 
membranes  recovering  a  more  healthy  state,  and  some  impression 
being  perhaps  made  even  on  the  concretion  itself,  by  solution  of  the 
animal  matter  which  holds  the  solid  particles  together. 

In  gout  J  its  reputation  stands  high  ;  suppling  joints,  and  removing 
concretions,  as  well  as  banishing  pain.  But  in  both  gout  and 
calculus  the  water  has  to  be  taken  in  large  doses  (|viij,  or  even 
more,  six  or  eight  times  a-day),  and  for  long  continuance.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  cause  tophi;  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  rather 
solvent  of  such  as  may  happen  to  exist. 

In  rheumatism^  too,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  amendment  is 
not  unlikely  to  follow  the  free  use  of  the  waters  internally,  aided  by 
the  bath  and  douche — more  especially  of  the  "  grosser-bad." 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  larynx^  the  efficiency  of  the 
treatment  is  very  marked ;  and  Dr  Weidgen  pronounces  it  almost 
infallible  in  "  bronchial  catarrh."  The  breathing  mends,  expector- 
ation lightens  and  loosens,  and  the  patient  gets  fat  and  well.  In 
simple  thickening  of  the  lung,  too — the  result  of  antecedent  inflam- 
matory attacks — the  effects  are  said  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

Asthmaj  if  not  dependent  on  organic  disease,  in  the  lungs  or 
heart,  is  sure  to  be  relieved,  more  or  less.  And  this  is  the  very 
place  for  ministers  and  other  public  speakers,  and  singers  too,  who 
have  got  husky,  harsh,  relaxed,  and  unserviceable  throats.  Singers 
have  repeatedly  gone  away  with  their  lost  notes  regained,  and 
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ministers  have  done  the  same,  joyously,  leaving  behind  them  all 
trace  of  the  dysphonia  clericorum. 

Phthisis  is  palliated ;  but  no  pretence  is  made  to  cure.  In  the 
walks  and  other  lounges,  one  can  pick  out  the  advanced  consump- 
tives easily  enough,  as  they  flit  along  like  shadows,  and  ever  and 
anon  expectorate  with  hollow  rattling  cough ;  and  day  by  day  you 
can  fancy  them  a  little  better,  with  a  flush  of  something  like  return- 
ing health  on  the  face,  and  with  a  glow  of  certainly  returning  hope 
in  the  eye — all  hollow  and  deceitful,  too  probably,  as  the  faithful 
doctor  himself  tells  them ;  but  it  is  a  boon  nevertheless — a  soothing, 
a  prolongation,  a  euthanasia,  at  the  very  least.  One  poor  Carmelite 
friar  came  for  a  while,  and  mended ;  but  returned  too  soon  to  his 
cloisters  (where  I  saw  him),  bareheaded,  barenecked,  shirtless, 
stockingless ;  throwing  all  away  in  his  fastings,  and  cells,  and 
penance. 

In  shin  diseases  J  success  has  been  decided ;  more  especially  in 
chronic  eczema,  and  in  prurigo  of  the  vagina,  scrotum,  and  anus. 

In  uterine  disease^  Professor  Kilian  reports  favourably ;  in  chronic 
cases,  not  inflammatory.  And  Dr  Weidgen's  experience  confirms 
the  opinion  of  the  professor,  the  treatment  being  sometimes  assisted 
by  the  local  use  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  other  spas.  The  diseases 
which  are  named  as  most  likely  to  benefit,  under  this  category,  are 
amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  and  simple  uterine  enlarge- 
ment. 

For  scrofula^  in  general,  the  Kur  and  climate  are  likely  to  be 
beneficially  tonic  and  alterative,  as  can  readily  be  understood. 

For  the  hypochondriac^  too,  in  many  cases,  all  is  obviously  favour- 
able. Dr  Weidgen  naively  relates  the  case  of  one  man,  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  Dutchman,  learned  in  philosophy,  who  was  cured  in  a 
most  marvellous  manner,  by  the  climate  and  exercise  alone,  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  brunnen. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  climate  is  not  the  least  important 
element  of  the  Kur  in  all  cases ;  and  a  single  glance  at  the  lie  of 
the  place  satisfactorily  explains  how  it  should  be  so. 

The  Kur-hotel  stands  276  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  one 
side  of  the  middle  of  a  spacious  valley, — slightly  reniform. 

This  valley  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  from  a  mile  to  half  a 
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mile,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  laterally ;  on  the  east,  north,  and  west 
slopes,  clothed  with  vines ;  on  the  south,  wooded  in  copse ;  centrally, 
bearing  cereals  and  green  crops ;  the  Ahr  winding  along  the  south 
centre.  Shut  in  on  every  side — on  the  far  east  by  the  Ehine  hills ; 
on  the  immediate  east  by  the  Landskrone,  811  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  wooded  range — its  highest  point 
Neuenahr,  1008  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  on  the  west  by 
the  hills  enclosing  Walporzheim,  averaging  about  the  height  of 
Neuenahr  ;  on  the  north  by  a  lower  and  more  undulating  sweep  of 
hill,  thickly  clad  with  vines,  and  beautifully  cleft  every  here  and 
there  with  deep  shady  glens.  The  space  is  protected,  yet  open ; 
the  east  wind  blows  on  you,  of  very  much  the  same  quality  as  the 
west ;  there  are  no  fogs  and  mists,  morning  or  evening ;  there  are 
no  gusts  and  draughts,  no  sudden  alterations  of  temperature ;  at 
sun-down  you  may  still  sit  in  the  open  air,  without  dread  of  chill ; 
there  are  no  hill-showers — indeed  the  climate  is  remarkably  dry. 
Chest  affections  among  the  natives  are  rare.  Consumption  is  un- 
known. In  twenty-five  years'  practice  in  Ahrweiler  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Dr  Weidgen  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of 
that  disease  occurring  in  the  valley.  One  native  died  of  it,  but  he 
had  migrated  to  Cologne,  and  there  contracted  the  disease,  return- 
ing too  late  to  his  calf-country  to  give  a  chance  of  cure.  All  his 
relatives  were  remarkably  healthy,  and  his  exceptional  state  made 
quite  a  sensation.  During  the  same  long  experience,  Dr  Weidgen 
never  saw  a  case  of  scarlet-fever,  or  even  of  scarlatina.  Typhus 
never  occurs,  except  when  epidemic  elsewhere.  Simple  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  chest  are  very  rare,  occurring  almost  exclu- 
sively in  those  who  inhabit  the  upper  ranges  of  the  slopes.  No 
case  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  ever  been  seen.  Ague  has  not  been 
known  within  the  last  two  years — thanks  to  the  straightening  of  the 
Ahr,  and  better  drainage  of  its  banks.  Out  of  a  population  of 
5935,  447  are  above  60  years  of  age,  161  above  70,  22  above  80 ; 
the  death-rate  and  birth-rate  stand  to  each  other  as  100  to  167. 

Such  local  peculiarities,  as  to  position  and  climate,  give  to 
Neuenahr  a  very  decided  advantage  over  Ems,  the  spa  which,  on 
the  whole,  it  perhaps  most  closely  resembles.  It  is  said  to  possess 
more  carbonic  acid,  more  magnesia,  more  lime,  than  either  Vichy 
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or  Ems,  and  less  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda ;  its  amount  of  iron 
is  considerable ;  and  its  climate  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so.  Instead 
of  a  bowl,  it  is  a  large  oval  plate  or  basin ;  sufficiently  protected  on 
every  side,  yet  with  breatbing-room  ample  and  free. 

It  can  never  cope  with  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  cure  of  downright 
rooted  rheumatism^  or  of  the  more  inveterate  forms  of  skin  disease ; 
but  it  may  give  a  very  admirable  top-dressing  to  convalescents  sent 
from  thence,  as  Dr  Yelten  well  knows,  and  successfully  practises. 
It  can  never  rival  Wiesbaden  in  the  cure  of  genuine  and  confirmed 
gout ;  and  yet  it  may  help  to  eradicate  the  evil,  either  antecedently 
or  subsequently  to  the  working  of  the  great  gout  spa.  It  cannot 
be  put  on  a  level  with  Schwalbach,  or  even  Spa,  as  a  chalybeate. 
These,  and  especially  the  former,  will  continue  to  absorb  all  those 
patients  who  need  the  full  amount  of  ironing ;  but  when  a  minor 
dose  of  this  will  suffice,  and  the  conjunction  of  a  good  alterative  is 
at  the  same  time  desirable,  Neuenahr  is  to  be  preferred — more  es- 
pecially if  rheumatic,  bronchitic,  or  other  tendencies  of  the  patient 
be  incompatible  with  the  abrupt,  varying,  and  trying  climate  of  the 
others.  It  cannot  claim  the  same  powerful  agencies  as  Homburg ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  it  ought  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  Kur- 
gaste  who  go  to  Homburg,  and  have  to  be  content  with  a  very 
minor  use  even  of  the  Elizabethan  brunnen,  not  always  escaping 
scathe  thereby.  It  can  do  all,  or  almost  all,  that  Vichy  can  do, 
and  probably  quite  as  well.  As  to  virtues  it  is  quite  on  a  level 
with  Ems,  and  as  to  faults  superior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  accessible.  To  Cologne  somehow — by  rail 
or  water ;  then  on  to  Eemagen,  and  from  that  a  short  drive.  The 
hotel  and  accessaries  are  all  that  can  be  desired — almost  •  with  one 
very  excellent  peculiarity,  viz.  the  constant  presence  of  a  resident 
physician.  Dr  Weidgen  is  there,  morning,  noon,  and  night — literally 
spending  all  his  time  there,  except  between  1  and  5  p.m.,  when  he 
visits  Ahrweiler,  and  sees  his  patients  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  is 
up  with  his  Kur-gaste,  and  superintends  their  morning  doses,  helping 
to  beguile  the  time  with  pleasant  talk,  and  himself  partaking  in  the 
Kur,  as  leisure  will  affiord — for  he  has  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
catarrh,  which  he  maintains  would  have  finished  him  long  ago  in 
any  other  place  than     the  happy  valley."    His  sleeping  in  the 
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hotel  is  a  great  matter ;  for  the  patients  may  need  his  help  over- 
night. Indeed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  slumbers  were  so 
often  broken  in  upon  by  sudden  calls,  till  I  observed  the  system 
of  German  suppers  more  narrowly,  and  then  I  think  I  was  able  to 
put  my  finger  on  the  source  of  disturbance.  For  example,  a  middle- 
aged  German  banker,  one  night,  not  far  from  me  at  the  table- 
d^hote,  supped  thus:  Calling  for  a  "portion"  of  salmon — an  article 
marked  "  defendu,"  or  contraband  to  the  Kur-gaste,  by  the  way — 
it  came,  a  goodly  slice,  cold.  Taking  out  the  bones,  and  breaking 
the  flakes  up  into  small  portions,  he  transferred  them  to  a  plate 
swimming  in  equal  parts  of  oil  and  vinegar,  mixed  all  carefully 
up,  and  ate 'the  whole,  with  manifest  gusto,  to  a  fair  allowance  of 
bread,  washing  all  down  with  a  bottle  of  sour  Zeltinger.  As  I 
looked,  a  strong  impression  took  hold  of  me — that  I  should  not  like 
to  be  in  his  skin  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  doctor  had  at  least  one  call  to  his  room  in  the 
course  of  the  first  six  or  eight. 

But,  irrespective  of  errors  in  diet,  the  waters,  in  their  effects, 
need  watching;  and  most  specially  absurd  is  it  to  take  them  at 
your  own  hand,  ignoring  medical  advice  altogether,  as  some  patients 
are  apt  to  do.  An  old  lady  came,  of  that  turn  of  mind,  and  went 
on  swimmingly  for  a  day  or  two,  in  copious  draughts  of  the  hottest 
and  strongest  brunnen;  but  on  the  fourth  night  the  doctor  was 
hastily  summoned  to  find  her  apoplectic.  In  regard  to  two  points, 
due  surveillance  is  specially  needful — the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
soda — with  reference  to  head  and  kidneys. 

The  waters  are  bottled  and  exported  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
but  they  lose  flavour,  at  least,  by  keeping  even  for  a  day.  There  is 
nothing  like  drinking  from  the  living  stream. 

I  used  the  word  "  almost"  in  reference  to  the  hotel  and  its  appli- 
ances. Let  me  explain.  There  are  defects,  bu.t  I  believe  they  will 
be  forthwith  supplied.  For  instance,  there  is  no  place  or  means  of 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  for  English-speaking  Protestants. 
The  whole  country  is  Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
congregation  of  Lutherans  at  Arhweiler,  and  the  service  there  is  in 
German.  But  the  worthy  pastor,  M.  Weller,  understands  English, 
and  can  already  speak  it  tolerably  well.    With  a  little  study  and 
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practice  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conducting  an  English  service ; 
and  he  proposes  to  do  so  next  season,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  hotel. 

By  that  time,  doubtless,  other  beneficial  changes  will  have  occurred. 
The  hotel  will  have  been  finished,  probably,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal design,  with  corresponding  extension  of  the  baths  ;  the  walks 
and  pleasure-grounds  will  have  been  greatly  extended ;  the  banks  of 
the  Ahr  will  have  been  thoroughly  drained  and  dried — to  the  incon- 
venience of  many  mjrriads  of  frogs  which  at  present  harbour  there, 
and  sometimes  of  an  evening  contend  with  the  more  regular  musi- 
cians of  the  place ;  bowling-greens  will  have  been  formed,  and  the 
use  of  a  library  arranged.  On  behalf  of  the  English  visitors  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  suggest  two  special  items  of  improvement. 
First  J  That  smoking  be  absolutely  forbidden  in  every  part  of  the  hotel, 
unless  within  a  room  or  rooms  which  may  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  present,  as  in  most  other  places  in  Germany,  the  latitude 
taken,  if  not  allowed,  in  this  respect,  is  most  offensive;  men  smoking, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  in  the  public 
eating-room,  as  well  as  in  the  Lese-zmmerj  without  ever  a  "by 
your  leave"  at  all.  This  is  simply  intolerable.  Let  those  who  will 
make  chimneys  of  their  throats,  do  so  as  much  as  they  please  out 
of  doors,  or  in  rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  ordinary  civility,  let  them  abstain  from  such 
beastliness,  when  they  must  know,  if  they  reflect  at  all,  that  it  is  dis- 
tasteful and  disgusting  to  not  a  few  of  their  neighbours.  Second,  That 
the  musicians  be  requested  to  forego  the  questionable  compliment 
paid  to  the  Sunday,  by  locating  themselves  in  the  room  adjacent  to 
the  salle-a-manger,  and  deaving  everybody  with  their  screeching  and 
scraping.  On  ordinary  days  there  is  no  such  disturbance — you 
take  your  food  in  peace  and  quietness ;  and  on  that  day  of  restj  surely 
one  is  entitled  to  expect  the  same  indulgence,  and  to  be  spared  an 
infliction  which,  on  the  score  of  mere  taste  and  liking,  is  most 
irksome,  irrespective  of  those  other  and  more  solemn  considerations 
which  can  to  no  English  mind  be  strange. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  new  spa  I  have  endeavoured  neither  to 
exaggerate  its  merits,  nor  to  conceal  its  defects.  While  the 
former  are  indisputable,  these  latter  will  soon  have  ceased  to 
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exist  •  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Neuen- 
ahr  very  highly,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  pleasure 
as  a  residence,  but  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of 
cure  in  the  diseases  already  spoken  of.  Now,  too,  is  the  time  to 
enjoy  it  in  perfection ;  for  by-and-by  I  fear  that  its  popularity  may 
have  risen,  so  as  to  flood  it  with  Kur-gaste  and  their  accompani- 
ments, and  take  from  it  that  character  of  primitive  simplicity, 
which  is  at  present  one  of  its  chiefest  charms.  Of  one  thing  I  feel 
confident,  that,  however  vast  and  varied  the  tide  of  guests  may 
grow,  the  intelligent  directors  will  never  suffer  the  curse  of  the 
gaming-table  to  cast  its  fatal  shadow  on  so  fair  a  scene. 


THE  END. 
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